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so also he applied the same or similar theory to poetry. His "Earthly Paradise" is rather literary handicraft than purely literary art. He does not set out with the intention of writing poetry; he merely intends to tell the story in the most vivid and polished way he is able. Art, in the mind of William Morris, was not a department of life separated from the ordinary routine of work; it was rather the finish and end of all work, the expression of the worker's joy in his work. If there was no art displayed, then it was a sign that there had been no joy in the making of the table, or chair, or poem, or printed book; and if there had been no joy, then the work had been unsuccessful and should not have occupied the time of a human being at all.
William Morris entirely disbelieved in the " voice of the inspired prophet" theory of Art. He once said: " That talk of inspiration is sheer nonsense, I tell you that flat. . . . There is no such thing, it is a mere matter of craftsmanship." This was, indeed, part of his philosophy of life, which he expounded most tersely in this sentence: " It seems to me that the real way to enjoy life is to accept all its necessary ordinary details * and turn them into pleasures by taking interest in them; whereas modern civilisation huddles them out of the way, has them done in a menial and slovenly manner
!  till they become real drudgery which people can't help
^trying to avoid."
Now, it is of course quite obvious that on much of his work Morris lavished a wealth of imagery and ex-uberant detail of ornament which went far beyond any